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ue purpose of this diseussion is to 
sketch briefly the institutional resources 
ivailable for research in college education. 
In approaching the subject it seems de- 
rable to clarify a matter about which 
much confusion prevails concerning re- 
search in general—a confusion that has 
made for laxity of thought and fantastic 
practice in the whole field of so-called edu- 
cational research. Reference is to the 
widely held distinction between practical 
research and other research, the useful 
results of which are remote and unforesee- 
ible. Among persons engaged in the pro- 
motion of social institutions the view 
prevails that practical men should be inter- 
ested only in the first type. All investiga- 
tions must be conceived in a manner to 
produce results that will immediately 
modify practice. In quarters where this 
notion is strongly held there is short shrift 
for the man who would take a long view of 
research activities, who is willing to work 
for years without assurance that his find- 
ings will materially change conditions, and 
1Paper read at the Cleveland meeting of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education 
liseussion of the 1929 year-book on ‘‘ Current 
‘ational Readjustments in Higher Institu- 
’ on February 26, 1929. 


even with the hazard that they may never 
do more than add to knowledge. The epi- 
thet that is usually hurled at such a stu- 
dent is that he is theoretical, and those who 
prefer this charge usually do it with that 
air of superiority which damns the so-called 
theorist as one who may be neglected with 
impunity, or even thwarted in his efforts 
at investigation. 

In a comprehensive view of human prog- 
ress as well as in a synthesis of the motives 
that actuate men to engage in research, 
this apparent distinction between practical 
and theoretical is largely illusory. The 
history of science is replete with illustra- 
tion that what is dubbed theoretical at one 
time proves later to have the most practica! 
bearings upon human affairs, and the story 
of man’s upward striving toward civiliza- 
tion carries no clearer lesson than is con- 
tained in the repeatedly demonstrated 
value of theoretical science. Conversely, 
the effort to modify practice frequently 
leads to the unraveling of highly theoreti- 
eal considerations. 

A brief analysis of the basic interests 
upon which substantial research endeavors 
are founded will explicate this point a bit. 
The practice of research, which has as 
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sumed so large a place in current intel- 


lectual life, finds its actuating motive in 
either of two impulses, both of which 
played a large role in human endeavor 


long before the present century, the cen- 
tury which has seen these native impulses 
institutionalized into organized 


of men 


agencies in modern civilization. These two 
impulses may be loosely described as the 
desire to know the truth, and the impulse 


to do good. Evidences of the working of 


these two forces lay a trail across the 
whole endeavor of mankind to evolve the 
structure of society and the world of 


knowledge. More often than not they are 
both present in any research activity of 
major importance, although frequently in- 
of one 
This 
individual, and often temporary, detach- 
ment the distinction 


which we have noted and allows the partial 


dividual workers are possessed 


largely to the exclusion of the other. 
makes easy false 
and often harmful emphasis upon one or 
the other aspect of a process that is essen- 
tially integral in character. Let a man 
commit his energies to the search for truth, 
and his passion may drive him to indiffer- 
ence to the immediate welfare of individ- 
the situation which his 
modicum of truth 
Thus, in the biologist’s effort to derive new 
knowledge about life, even when he is at- 


uals, or from 


new is to be derived. 


tempting to discover the means of its per- 
petuation, the worker may risk or even 
destroy the very life which he seeks to 
understand. Knowledge of life appears, at 
the time, more important than life itself. 
The individual whose impelling aim is to 
discover truth, and who, thus, detachedly 
seeks to illuminate with understanding 
some small point of the vast universe, is 
sometimes mistakenly called a pure scien- 
tist. The error in such description inheres 
in the fact that the singleness of purpose 
and the detachment from relationships 
which the phrase ‘‘ pure science’’ implies is 
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almost never an accurate description of 
experimenter’s mental processes, and 


use leads to many pseudo-scientifie assum] 


tions and practices. It is only justif 
because it is possible, at times, for a 
to abstract his intellectual processes 
many relationships which are their us 
Under 
his ideas assume an unwonted simpli 


and clarity that, by contrast with th 


accompaniments. such conditi 


ordinary occurrence, makes them seem pu 
and refined. 

Though the term is always relative 
deavors in the field of so-called pure scier 
are characterized by a neglect of the im 
diate consequences of new ideas in term 
Changes in hu 


human welfare. 


institutions 


of 


or modes of living may 


recognized as a remote and necessary ou 


come of new truth, but such use of ideas 
relegated to a later activity or, indeed 


other persons. For the time, and even 


the individual, the truth is its own justif 


eation for pursuit and is sought in a w! 
some indifference to the impulse to « 
good. 

Quite at the opposite pole of endeavor 
the individual whose effort is directed 
he thinks, to making improvements in | 
self, in the conditions of his living or in t 
wider sphere of institutions affecting ot! 
lives. Without effort to expand or vei 
his knowledge, or to add to it through 
search, he works industriously to rea 
conditions the value of which he alrea 
accepts. To do good to people affords | 
him a wholly absorbing drive to action 
is out of this impulse that the school its 
has arisen, and its development on t! 
continent is an eloquent testimony to t 
strength that lies in this spring to a 
Here we have a body of workers, mi 
of them, equipped with whatever sk 
have been derived from racial exper 
and imbued with an extra-persona! out 
upon life, giving themselves to the busin 


’ 
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wation. They desire to do their work 
er ways, but, for the most part, effort 
educational improvement has merely 
t to systematize experience, regular- 
lition and, through logical analysis, 
ward its techniques. 
worthiness of our efforts at human 


rment ean not be denied, but the mis- 


ive of many of them because of the 


knowledge is a common experience 
fields. Evidence multiplies in 
lance that the intent to do good is 
ill-advised 


C many 


ently made in 
titless ends, and is dogged with miscar- 
ves and abortions that squander mate- 


ways to 


1S rial resources, defeat the ends of social 
istment and limit the desirable fruition 
iman personality on a seale that is not 

but fraught with 
issue. The history of medical 
to practice trails after it tragie illustrations 
01 ‘ this faet, but medicine by no means 
fi stands unique in this respect. Politics and 
le- religion, as well as education, have equally 
di vulnerable records. One need only remind 
eself of the oft-told sentimental tale of 

Is the ‘three R’s,’’ the alphabetic method of 
the failure of the 
im- modern school in character education, to 
th inderstand the point as applied to educa- 
hel tion. No elearer inference may be gar- 
rif} nered from fifteen years 
rt surveying than that teachers and school 
i administrators are the victims of a perva- 
illusion eoneerning the detailed out- 
comes of school practices, and it is inereas- 


t rely wasteful, even 


IS disastrous 


as teaching reading, or 


of school 


at SIV 


It ingly clear that the college can claim no 
tse! immunity in this respect. 
this So flagrant are the evidences of mis- 
th directed effort in many matters of vital 
tion moment that modern society has seen fit to 
lions develop in certain fields a social machinery 
skills for the examination of accepted knowledge 
jenct and for its extension. It has, if not 
tlook created, at least institutionalized the desire 
ness to know the truth, in behalf of an ultimate 
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Witness the 


research and the 


purpose of doing good. 
foundations for medical 
gradual but wide-spread development of 
research activities in colleges and universi- 
ties, and even in the government service. 
Within a quarter of a century the ideal 
of scholarly research has so affected both 
our lives and our thinking that the term 
research has become the symbol of some- 


Many 


organizations have adopted it almost as a 


thing very much to be desired. 
slogan, with little or no comprehension of 


cases where the term is 


its import. In 
something more than a merely laudatory 
phrase, it implies an effort to discover new 
facts that may be used to aid or redirect 
human activities. The dominating purpose 
remains the desire to do good, but new 
knowledge is sought as the handmaiden of 
conduct and not, in any sense, for its own 
sake. 
the processes and the results of its quest. 


The halo of service enshrouds both 


With the praiseworthy motive of men to 
make research a meas of more effective 
action, one can but have the greatest sym- 
pathy, but certain evils are inherent in this 
gospel of practicality which are very great 
and which account for much of the aridity 
and erassness of current research activities 
in the whole field of education. The mis- 
little 
standing of and less patience with the very 


called ‘‘practical man’’ has under- 
small minority of persons who raise per- 
plexing questions about the validity of his 
practices. So absorbed is he with doing 
good that deliberate inquiry about truth 
seems either irrelevant to his tasks or so re- 
mote in its contingency upon his business 
in life that he feels free to ignore endeav- 
also hold 


them in scorn and make them seem ridicu- 


ors in research, if he does not 


lous in discussion. 
There is, 
insistence that the schools should be avail- 


for example, a wide-spread 


able only for investigations that promise 
immediately 


useful changes in_ school 
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studies whose 
The 


has been told on numerous occasions that 


practice as contrasted with 


contingency is more remote. writer 
he might use the schools for an investiga- 
tion if the administration could be prom- 
results that would be useful to 


schools. He 


superintendents and principals refuse to 


ised some 


the has, also, seen school 


modify the day’s routine in behalf of an 
important experiment because no forehand 
guarantee could be given that the children 
to be studied would profit by it, thus 
assuming an adequacy and perfection in 
prevailing practice which any thoughtful 
This 


attitude, arising from the desire, so aggres- 


student of education may well doubt. 


sively cherished by this generation, for 


doing good to people, and, particularly, to 
children and youth, in effect stunts growth 
in that knowledge upon which genuine 
improvement depends, and frustrates its 
own purpose, masking in ignorance a faith 
that 


for 


in works is essentially 
the faet that 
research established in 
little to 
knowledge of educational matters. 


illusory. It 
the 
the 
further a 
All too 


often they have been merely convenient 


accounts many of 
bureaus of 


schools have done SO 


administrative agencies for the handling of 
school bookkeeping. 

Edueation might well learn a lesson in 
this certain 
human interest. It could profitably go to 
school both to medicine and to industry 
where, also, the pressure for improvement 
In the lat- 
ter field, where the practical ideal flourishes 


respect from other areas of 


of practice is extremely great. 


unabashed, men have found it necessary to 
support theoretical studies lest industry be 
and in 
has taken a genuinely 
that for 
immediately usable knowledge may frus- 


engulfed in ruthless ignorance, 
medicine society 
long view, realizing demands 
trate and make abortive the very search for 
improved practice which research seeks to 


further. 
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Education, and I speak now in 
lar of college education, needs to t 
long view; it needs something m 
the platitudinous reiteration of tr 
concepts, something more than 


+ 


tion of working plans, s 


present 
more than its laudation as the ses 
individual success and achievement 
a safeguard of democratic societ: 
than anything else just now it ne 
needs that 


mination. It form ol 


tualization which we have come to ¢ 
as scientifie description and underst 
Many traditional concepts need to bi 
asunder and explicated by the met] 


experimental investigation. Edu 
beliefs must be subjected to verifiabl 
which in some cases will eat them aw 


The nece 


is upon age-old institutions to justify 


acid devours a copper plate. 
continuance in a changing and in s 
aspects an essentially new world. S 
ilarly, newly conceived educational pr 
not 
ground of 


ask for confidence upon 
but up 


factual evidence that they represent 


may 
their novelty, 
advance upon traditional practic 1 
will to service must be based upon effe 
In do 
gently we must learn the truth in 
dance and in great detail. 

All this is but another way of s 


knowledge. order to qood Inte 


that college education must develop a pr 


gram of disinterested research. Let 
fundamental aim remain its desir 


render service to oncoming generations 
adolescent youth, the situation should 
clearly recognized that it is in desperat 
need of new knowledge in order to d 

in the best way, and the very institut 
that seeks to do good must provid 
social machinery by which its processes 
be continuously corrected and readjust 
in the light of knowledge. The institution 
which absorbs all its energy in the 


+ 


diate endeavor to serve its present stud 
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; both short-sighted and in the long 
ffective, and is in the way of deny- 
+s future clientele the best of service 
vive, 

must research be conceived in a 
too immediate to service, despite 


h- 


ng of administrators and of teae 
only practically useful research is 


in the school situation. Plentiful 


tion in the field of physical phe- 


eould be given that the studies 
ire most practical in the long run 
seemed at the time of making remote 
the field of real need. Like illustra- 
ean be given in the field of education. 
an a quarter of a century was spent 
sychologists in the experimental analy- 
individual differ- 
that 
usable in school practice were 

Except for the cataclysm of the 

World War the time might have been even 
er. In the early stages of investiga- 


measurement of 


before intelligence tests are 


the current usefulness of such tests 
| have been conceived by but a few, if 

of the laboratory workers, and little 
‘ance could the experimentalists have 

en to educational Babbitts that they 
not wasting precious energy and re- 
sources in their efforts. Much of the early 
rk was done in laboratories. It was 
essary to emerge from the laboratory 
on the schools. This was done, and many 
iidren, both in Europe and in America, 
subjected to tasks that had little 
resemblanee to ordinary school work. De- 
spite the fact that this was done in many 
plaees and by many workers, there is not, 
[ think, on reeord, an adequately described 
and authenticated ease of a single child 
who was made less efficient in school or life. 
Certainly there is no available evidence 
that all this experimental work increased 
ne whit the misdirection of guidance and 
ntrol to which our educational efforts are 
Many cases can be 


were 


ontinuously liable. 


_—— 


bor 


All this 


is true despite the emotional outbursts of 


cited of children who were he lpe d. 


highly nervous ‘‘anti-determinists’’ 


the 
and their kind. All honor is due to the 
psychologists, the teachers and school ad- 
ministrators who joined in this lengthened 
program of research. Millions of children 
in the schools to-day, and other millions yet 
to come, as well as school workers every- 
where bear them a debt of gratitude that 
ean only be discharged by a like devotion 
to as yet undiscovered truth. Those who 
may not share in this gratitude are they 
who insist that the schools may not be used 
for experimental purposes. 
Whatever import these 

bear is to the effect that col 
merely set before themselves the task of 


considerations 


leges must not 


continuous investigation of their own prob- 
lems, but the program of collegiate educa- 
tional research should be conceived with 
such ample perspective that it will envisage 
fundamental as well as surface problems. 
Colleges and organizations of colleges 
should frankly face the fact that much of 
present practice is clouded and hampered 
by ignorance, not the 
which is easily detected, but a delicate and 


grosser ignorance 


often cleverly defended ignorance of mat- 


and issues that concern forees too 


refined for ordinary sophistication to ob- 
The resolution of such ignorance 
requires a courageous and aggressive pro- 
and 


ters 
serve. 


gram of experimental investigation, 
colleges are abundantly justified in reserv- 
ing and diverting to such endeavors a 
portion of present energies, for, whatever 
their obligations to the present generation 
of students may be, they must also meet 
even greater demands on the part of those 
who are yet to come. It is the simplest 
wisdom to prepare for future certainties. 
The type of research which any institu- 
tion should undertake is to be determined 
by many considerations, but it may be said 


that the whole compass of college education 
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is in need of examination. Roughly, the 
special problems may be grouped under the 
four heads of student personnel, curricu- 
lum, instruction and administration. Let 
a problem arise in any one of these fields, 
however, and its thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion will almost inevitably lead into the 
others. One ean not go far in a study of 
student personnel without raising questions 
about the curriculum, about the methods of 
teaching and about some phases of institu- 
tional administration. Similarly, if one 
starts to examine the plan of college admin- 
istration, then the relation of administra- 
tive machinery to the character and pur- 
poses of students, the scope and content of 
the curriculum and the techniques of 
college instruction are certain to intrude 
themselves and affect inferences and con- 
clusions. 

To be sure, one may not in each case 
pursue a problem into all its contingencies, 
but an overview of the whole field of study 
will always be useful in determining the 
significance of a particular problem, in 
determining the character of the investiga- 
tion to be made, the means to be employed 
and numerous other matters about which 
practical decisions must be made. A use- 
ful purpose may then be served by a de- 
scriptive overview of the field of college 
investigation with illustrative examples in 
particular fields. Such an overview has 
been given in the second chapter of the 
year-book and may be assumed in this dis- 
cussion. 

With this prospectus of the fields of in- 
vestigation in mind, let us inquire as to the 
resources available in our college institu- 
tions for the prosecution of useful studies. 
What do the colleges now have as capital 
in beginning a program of collegiate edu- 
cational research? The first item of impor- 
tance to be noted is that every college has 
a plant in which all the basie problems to 
be studied exist. Even the smallest college 


has its student body, its cur 
methods of instruction, its staff, 
ings, its means of support, or th 
it, its problems of control and dir 
alumni and its interested public 
ever a college student treads, ther 
the basic educational problems 
certain problems are intensified 
plicated in the larger institutions 
true that the smaller colleges fair] 
with issues about which little auth« 
information is available, and eo 
tices prevail for which there is litt 
factual support. It is also true t) 
of these matters are more easily stu 
the smaller and simpler environment 
simplification of experimental condit 
an ever-present drive in controlled 
gation, and in some respects the 
college would seem made to order 
scholarly study of college problems 
Let us note, therefore, as our bas 
tutional resource for the investigat 
college education, the existence of t 
from which the problems of college 
tion arise. In this respect the develo 
of research in the college has an 
advantage over such endeavors in 
mentary and secondary school. 
college professors of education hav 
to examine the problems of the 
schools, they have had to go outside 
lege walls, to make contacts with an 


administration, or barring this, to est 


lish, at great expense, laboratory scho 


S 


the campus. Diversely, in the study of t 


college problem the whole machin 


investigator and the thing to be invest 


gated—are under one organization 
within the narrow geographical limits 
single campus. 


+ 


The second resource for the stud) 


college problems is the presence in the 
stitution of men and women traine 
methods of scientific investigatior 


may be dealing here with a less univers 


W 
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x than in the matter just dis- research. In the 


the probabilities are that most 
e richer in this respect than t] ey effective agent 
first think. Experience testifies lege education . 
idea of investigating college dents of education can, at the bes 


arises, aid will be forthcoming } it produce new tacts and trequel 


thr 


xpected sources. College presi- can do this only with the 


i deans are continuously plagued academic teachers. 


ed problems, and in some cases a position to make new tacts 
been able to save the time from lege improvement. 
erformanee to search for the facts The second reason is even 


ch wise decisions may be made tant, namely, that many of th 


structive educational policies devel- research useful in the study of edueatio 
It is quite probable that more of have had their origin and their greatest 


=e 
t) 
neias 


ild do so if the importance of such development in strictly academic 
if action should become clear to Education has done less than some suppos« 


Much depends upon just this clear in the creation of new scientific methods, 


standing of the importance of col- but has levied extensively upon the devices 


edueational research. and methods of other fields of investigation. 


luch, also, depends upon the resolute This point may be emphasized by an out- 
the administrative officer to defend line of the currently used methods of edu 
wn intellectual alertness in regard to cational research prepared by the 
nderstanding of his own problems. with the assistance of his colleague, 


irit of the dean who said, ‘‘I’ll be CC. Olson. This outline is as follows: 


s t 


ined if I'll surrender to routine; I am 
‘ . METHODS USEFUL IN Epbvuca 

to study my job as well as perform icieateeee 

VES ARC! 
s widely needed, and evidence in- 
so . Documentary 

ises to show that that spirit 1s growing. » Bilstectes! 
administrative officer with this outlook b. Legal 

idd his own mite to needed knowledge, ce. Analysis of current literatu 
. Text-book analysis 


e. Institutional records and 


he will also do something of vastly 
er moment. He will make his institu- Rie 
: : f. State records an reports 
habitable by scholarly students of oc Seana acedadl 
tional problems, and will generate in h. Catalogs 
faculty a sympathy with educational i. Courses of 
irch. He is likely, further, to find that 2. Questionnaire 
me members of his staff in the strictly Fact 
. . “ . ‘ . b. Opinion 
demie fields also decline the ‘‘damnation — 
: wi . Simple information 
routine,’’ and themselves set about the : , 
; . : : l. Variable verbal respons: 
examination of their own practices with a . Yes or No 
nsequently inereased intellectualization . Checking 
the tasks which they daily perform, Ranking 
} . . . Rating 
ssibly with an enlargement of profes- we. 
_ Weighting 
il knowledge. 
nn — 3. Rating seales 
(wo reasons prevail for the encourage- : na I 
a. Graphie (cross on the line 


nt of a responsive interest on the part b. Order of merit ranking 
he academic faculty in educational! ec. Man to man comparison 
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The manner in which these met 
across the intellectual interests 
faculty is fairly clear from the 
of them Our Minnesota ex] 
given us copious illustration of 
vasive character. At one time 
during a five-year period we ha 
assistance of men and women 
teaching fields, who have ent 

ant af understanding, not merely of t! 
c. icidieadi ' * rer to be studied, but also with el 
d. Verbal ar ) tions of the applicability oft met 
Survey they knew better than did we 
a. Population vidual departments will be giv: 
b. Buildings it should here be stressed t] 
Finances 
d. Organization and administration . 2 
o. ‘Deadhing call university department. 


minds are not confined to 


f. Pupil progress To be sure, some members of 
g. Curriculum faculty are more closely in tou 
methods useful in edueatior 
than others are like ly to be. Am 
we may place first the psychologists 
eontent of currently taught psycl 
largely a development of studies m 
ing the past thirty years. It still bear 


(4) Economic marks of the experimental method 
b. Individual examinations 


often the crudities and partiality 
(1) Medical 


rapidly changing body of knowledg 


(2) Psychiatric 


) Educational also, it is redolent with the spirit o1 


(. 
(4) Psychological tigation. Among the more than sever 


(5) Family history dred psychologists listed in the 1928 Y 


8. Experimental Book of the American Psychologica! Ass 
Laboratory ciation more than half indicate an int 

. Classroom - ' 5 . 
. One group in education. Two hundred and si 
Equivalent groups teaching courses in education and 


Rotation groups tional psychology, and 238 name thes 
Learning related matters as their fields of res 


>} s] le y eal . ° ° » ° ‘ 
Physiological If we couple this evidence of interes 
Psychophysical : . . ae 

illite the obvious pertinency of the method 


e ¢ . psychology to the study of edu 
9. Bases for equation of groups . 
a. Random selection matters, it would appear that here ex 

b. General intelligence resource widely distributed among ce 
. Status in experimental trait for an attack upon the problems of 

. Socio-economic status 
e. Marks in — —— 
f. Educational tests 
ee 
h. - —— It would be gracious to speak with 


education, although it would be excess 
claim that all psychologists are asset 
this endeavor. 


Mathematical formulas. enthusiasm about the possible sem 





s 


rom the 


tuation is changing. 
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logists, since it is obvious that 
the problems of college educatior 


Many 


estimable colleagues of ours, how- 


illy social in character. 
re still terribly distressed about the 
education and spend a large por- 
eir energies in a verbal reanalysis 
more or futile 
ts at a resynthesis of accumulating 
that little but a 


g addition to the articles and books 


and less 


coneepts 
results in 
read. The importance of clear 
rstanding about the objectives of col- 
education can not be denied, and any 
is may at times find it helpful to at- 
t a redefinition of our aims with a 

improved practice or the redirec- 
‘ educational research. Each of us 
occasionally perform this process for 
his intellectual 


reservation of own 


erity. The oecasional master mind, the 
| that oceurs once in a generation or so, 

do it helpfully for all of us. It may 
recognized, however, that real progress 
the clarification of these aims results, not 

verbal and dialectical processes, but 
accumulation of factual know]l- 
ce and from the inexorable contingencies 
economic and spiritual forces that move 
rward as indifferent to the verbalists as 
the flooding stream to the chirping of 
its banks. The sociologists 

no monopoly on verbalism, nor do alli 
logists employ themselves in this man- 

but the scientific method 
ce great inroads upon educational 
iology if its widest possible usefulness is 


rds along 


needs to 


become a reality. 

There is ample ground for belief that the 
Within the field of 
lology itself there is rapidly growing up 


i genuine interest in the scholarly investi- 
ration of social problems by the methods of 


ence. 


} 


The number of persons so inter- 


ted is steadily growing, with many re- 
ruits among the more recently trained 


men, and the body of 
souree is increasing in \ 
The usefulness of an in 


sensitive to the social 


education and equipped wit} 


training for social research is 
It is a pleasure to acknowledge 
the 


received on 


nection cooperation which 
numerous edueationa 


at Minnesota from Professor 


} 


Chapin, and, in particular, his lead 
in the study of the extra-curricula1 
ties of college students. 

One would like to say in this connection 
that the educationists on the college faculty 
are an unfailing source of aid in the study 
of college education. Unfortunately, this 
seems not to be the universal situation. In 
fact, in some cases, sober judgment ranges 
them on the side of liabilities rather than 
The 


Lack of ability and effective train 


elsewhere. causes for this condition 
vary. 
ing, coupled with unwarranted presump- 
tion of competency on the part of teachers 
of education, as well as prejudice among 
Wher 


rigid 


academie teachers play their part. 
the 
standards of high scholarship, have proved 


ever educationists have met 


themselves good teachers and have been 
wise in service and cooperation the way is 
opened for all the skill which they may 
offer in the study and control of the college 
problem. In many places they have be 
come, as they should be, the leaders in such 
endeavor. 

Since this discussion is addressed to in 
structors in education, it will not be out of 


the first 


place to utter a useful caution. In 
place, the speaker believes that education- 
ists can best approach the college problem 
by the way of research rather than by way 
of didactics. From the view-point of sound 
educational knowledge the college is a rela- 
tively new field. Most of the serious study 
bearing upon its problems is a product of 
d by a gen- 


the last decade, and is antedat« 
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eration of research in elementary education 
and to a somewhat less extent by investiga- 
tion in the secondary field. The material 
available for instruction in college educa- 
tion is small, partial in character and rela- 
tively unorganized. To assume otherwise 
is presumption and insincerity. Because 
of this fact the educationist is on insecure 
ground in essaying that his knowledge of 
college matters exceeds to any great extent 
that of good academic teachers who have 
garnered from rich experience a fund of 
principles and useful traditions. Until 
college teachers of education learn to im- 
prove their own classroom performances, 
they may well sit in humility at the feet of 
master teachers in academic fields, one or 
more of whom almost every college num- 
bers among its present staff. The immedi- 
ate import of educational inadequacy is 
that teachers of edueation should go slowly 
in offering courses in college education. It 
is a doubtful measure of progress that more 
than twenty-five college departments are 
now attempting to do just this thing, 
whereas but a few have a staff trained and 
equipped for this purpose. Let us have 
intelligent investigation, as extensive and 
thoroughgoing as possible, but let us main- 
tain a scholarly conscience in the realm of 
didacties. 

One resource available in the larger in- 
stitutions is the presence of graduate stu- 
dents—some in education, others in subject- 
matter fields. Inereasing social pressure is 
certain to impinge upon our graduate 
schools to recognize the need of profes- 
sional equipment on the part of college 
teachers, and the right of graduate stu- 
dents to professional training during the 
graduate years. One need only cite the 
recent action of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges in requesting graduate schools 
to recognize a situation that is hastening 
upon them, and the tendency of state 
authorities to make professional training a 


requirement for teaching in pul 
colleges in support of this statem 
graduate schools in whose 
teachers of education have their 
be prepared to guide graduat: 
both into the available knowk 
even more important, into the at 
technical competency to study 
ing and related problems. 

to this fact that some graduat: 
may become the most effective ag 
research program. 

Quite as important as any 
equipment on the part of individuals 
matter of morale in the college situ 
The improvement of college edu 
based upon the presence of as 
good-will among those responsible 
improvement. This means that 
demic staff and the teachers of ¢ 
must enter into a relation of gem 
operation in the study of college pr 
The disgraceful hostility of thes 
groups in American colleges must 
come in behalf of the overwhelming 
lems which they face in common. It 
part of educationists to meet the 
unhappy situation with an honest ré 


tion of their own limitations, a genui 


scientific conscience, a desire to be 
vice and an epidermis impervious t 
cynical jibes and ignorances of s 
their academic colleagues. 

One of the means which we at Mir 
have found most useful in meeting 
local situation has been the coop 
investigation. It would not be true t 
that, in beginning this program, we 
pated all the helpful relationships 
have grown out of our efforts. bh 


earlier stages, the persons most concer 


were largely administrative officers 
were facing, in common, certain perp! 


problems and who associated thems 


and a small group of instructors, wi! 
president’s encouragement, into a 


Vy 


X 
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lueational research. 
the 
tee, it was possible to enlist the aid 
the 
ttees. As these committees have 


As pre yk ets 


out of discussions of his 


jual instructors in work of 
med they have usually contained 
two men from education and from 
ten instructors from other depart- 

the university, the 
lying with the non-education facul- 


majority 


[he individuals have been drawn 
e professional groups as well as 
he liberal arts college. The names 
departments will give a vivid pie- 
how widely interest has been dis- 


They are as follows: 


Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineering 

Nervous and Mental 
Diseases 
Nutrition 

Obstetrics 


Gyne- 


and 


ngineering 


gin cology 

Pathology 

gineering Pediatrics 

Physical Education 

Physics 

Adminis- Physiology 

Physiological Chemistry 

Psychology Plant Pathology 

Education Political Science 

Psychology 

Romance Languages 

Secondary Education 

Sociology 

Speech 

Surgery 

University Health Ser- 
vice 


Zoology 


will give an idea of 
our activities have 


area 


which 
They are: 


over 


Student Personnel 
Efficiency of Instruction in Classes of 
Different Sizes 
{n Analysis of the Marking Systems in Vogue 
at the University of Minnesota 


The Educational 
Activities of Uni 
Alumni Contacts 
The Mental Hygie 
Dissemination 
Vocational Guida: 
Training for 


The College Tea 


Valu 
Human Physiolog 
e. The Value of Labor: 
College Physics 
d. The Effect of Cla 
Physies—Heat 
e. Some Determinants 
College Physics 
tricity 
A Study of Progn 
g. A Study 
Anatomy 
Laboratory Instructior 
istry 
i. The Value of 
College Botany 
The College Teaching of the 
The Reading Problems of C 
Comparative Scholastic Sta: 


Prere quisite 


Prerequisite Courses 

Student Self-Appraisal 
Cooperation in the Lar 
The 


Teachers 


Characteristics 


Instruction in Clinical Medicine 


The spirit of the committee’s work has 
been one of inquiry. Here is an important 
problem the best 
possible scientific techniques should be used 


needing investigation ; 
in its solution; new methods must be in 
vented if necessary, and the study carried 
through to a point making it worthy of 


publication as a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of college education 
It remains to recognize the vital impor 


the I’ oT 


tance of an attitude on the 
administration favorable to the promotion 
The pres 


an institution, together with the deans, can 


of institutional research dent of 
open the way for the study of educational 


problems in any college. If they do not 
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direct it, they can appreciate it and encour- 


age lit. 


They can support it with money 


] 


and even a little money makes a great dif- 


ference in some cases—and they can utilize 
research findings in the practical business 
the 


encouragement and support which our com- 


of administration. Barring generous 


mittee has continuously received from 


President Coffman, the projects we have 
would have languished or been 


What 


oth« r 


eoneely ed 


still-born. he has done for Minne- 


sota certain presidents and deans 
their 
be 
Iowa, Hawkes, at 

Yale, Aydelotte, at 

Morgan, at 
at at 
Northwestern, Randall, at Brown, to which 
list be added a of 


names, some of whose services 


institutions. 
of 
Columbia, 


iave done for roper 
] 1 f Pro] 


mention should made Jessup, 
Angell, 
Hall, 
Elliott, 


seott, 


Swarthmore, 
Antioch, 
Wisconsin, 


Oregon, 
Purdue, Frank, 


could score or more 
additional 
have been equally conspicuous with the 


work of those named. 
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In view of the institutiona! 


available for collegiate educationa 
we may well caution ourselves 
which, in t 


foundationists with 


We are so easily infected. The edu 


foundations with their vast 


res 
trigue us into expecting outside ; 
No doubt 


with their 


projects. exists that 


agencies, power to 
sidies of substantial proportions t 
projects, can powerfully further in 
other desirable « 


tlons, where 


prevail. It is earnestly to be ho 
they will do just this thing, do 
But 
mind is as much to be desired 


ously and distributively. an ing 


and where this is present the colleges 


find that they have some resources 


themselves—resourees much 


oreater 
they may at first believe. In this matter 
others, the « 


will do well to harken to the ancient t 


research, aS in many 


the farmer and quail. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


By J. W. CRABTREE 


SECRETARY OF THE 


TH 


lie immediately ahead of you are the problems 


opportunities and responsibilities which 


also of the National Education Association and 
of the Bureau of Education. The president of 
the National 
the program for the Atlanta convention around 
this thought- World.” 
Many decade, 


taken on major importance. 


Edueation Association is building 


“Education for a New 


new problems have, within a 


One of them is the problem of character 


training. The new set of conditions which give 
us essentially a new world has removed the 
fireside and the hearthstone from the home life. 
These new conditions have decreased the waking 
of the home almost to the 


hours children in 


1 An address before the annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 6, 
Journal of the National 


1929. 


1929. Preprinted from the 


Education Association, 


J ine, 


NATIONAL 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


vanishing point. Can you help the hor 
more time and attention to young peo} 
it is now giving? Can the Bureau of Edu 
and the National Education Associatior 
more strongly upon teachers and 
the ot 


greater responsibility in character tra 


schoo! 


ties imperative need their 
ever before? 

The parents of America, the teachers, : 
zens interested in the welfare of childrer 
looking to our great national organizat 


Let 


meet our responsibility as to character tra 


information and for guidance. us 
on the part of the youth of the nation 
largest and most fundamental problem 
civilization. 

Your association is reaching out and 
ing the organized support of parents and 
ers in every community in the land. Th 
Education Association 


tional represents 


entire profession of teaching in its mem! 
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1 of Education, under the leadership There is a great opportu 


iu 


Commissioner of Education, looks larging the bureau 


W 


and increased efficiency. ciency and prestige. The 


st encouraging to note the fact that tary Wilbur to take is 
retary of the Department of the In- osition in a higher salary clas 
ates the enlargement of the Bureau pay adequate salaries for expert 
It is high time that the govern- and for leadership in the vari 
open its eyes to its own responsi- activities. We have one of the 
e matter of education. This is an ad- in the United States at the he: 
for the Department of the Interior Let us all join him and 
Other secretaries have not realized urging the enlargement of th 
rtanee of this particular bureau. They reasing its efficiency even to 
ywed it to run along for a half century verting it into a departmen 
luties limited and its opportunities re- “commissioner” changed to “ 
In behalf of the president and offi 
rk and ours has, undoubtedly, helped bring you greetings of the National Edueati 
this new interest. As long as the Association. We honor ourselves in honoring 
education were satisfied with a bu- the founders of the National Congress of Par 
1 as long as they limited their efforts to ents and Teachers. No leaders of the last gen 
provement, very little gain was made. But eration excelled them in vision, insight and high 
they decided on a Department of Educa- purpose. They have laid the foundations of an 
an ideal and united to reach the goal, the organization which has come to have 
can to take on new importance. place in the life of the nation. Their servic 
» new secretary gets for the bureau has magnified the home, it has dignified parent 
to the feeling over the United hood, it has honored teachers and teachir 
the government owes as much at- Your congress has taken as its permanent plat- 
to edueation as to commerce, labor or form the seven cardinal objectives of education 
ture. The most effective help that can It has worked for worthy legislation. It has 
n Secretary Wilbur for the enlarged bu- enriched and strengthened community life. It 
to increase the efforts for a Department has dedicated itself to the great principle that 
ication. every child shall have a fair start and that the 
you aware of the low salaries paid to re- human values shall stand first in the life of our 
specialists in the bureau? Are you people. It has been my privilege to know per 
of the fact that the city librarian in the sonally the founders of this association, their 
rict of Columbia receives a much higher sal- successors and the devoted headquarters staf 
ian the National Commissioner of Educa- which shares with us our beautiful building in 
the nation’s capital. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM It is an entirely wrong view, says the report, 
TRUST that “Trust funds are merely a bank at which 

London Times states that the report of any deserving body may legitimately present 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust upon its its demands,” or that the trustees are failing 
tivities during 1928 again records a full year in their duty, or are guilty of inconsistency, 
practical work and various experiments, but, if they decline to help in 1928 an enterprise 

e previous reports, insists more upon the similar to one which Mr. Carnegie or they them- 
1e of spreading the ideas by which the trust selves assisted in 1908 or 1918: “It is not sound 
spired than upon the immediate beneficial policy for the trustees to undertake permanent 
sults of the grants. responsibility for the maintenance of institu- 
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decide to help : 


tions or movements which they 


they must liberally but cautiously, what 1s 


give, 
required for the adequate launching and testing 
of new enterprises, keeping their resources 
ready at all times for yet newer movements.” 
The playing fields policy is the outstanding 
The 
response to the offer made by the National Play- 
Fields the 
scribed as having abundantly justified the belief 
that the 


tional 


recent experiment pointed to in the report. 


Association and trustees is de- 


ing 


provision of playing fields on a na- 


was in a real sense a “new need.” 


123 


In nearly every case trust 


scale 
Grants to the number ot were made by the 
trustees during 1928. 
grants were supplemented by National Playing 
Fields the total 


from the two bodies was approximately £50,000, 


Association grants, and sum 
of which the trustees gave, roughly, £33,000. 
Apart from gifts of land from private donors, 
this means that the country is richer in playing 
fields by well over 3,000 acres. 

The borough library policy has evoked such a 
response that by the end of 1927 the allocation 
for 1928 was exhausted and the allocation for 
1929 


one third. 


encroached upon to the extent of about 
The results proved so satisfactory 
that the trustees set aside the largest available 
supplementary allocation, so that the library 
committee entered upon 1928 with £8,000 a year 
to spend in 1928, 1929 and 1930. 
supply of books, the increase of free access and 
led to 


issues (50 per cent. being not uncommon), and 


The increased 


other changes substantial increases in 
generally to an improvement in the local status 
of the library service. Cooperation between the 
smaller boroughs and the county service has in 
many cases broken down the old cramping 
limits of library areas, to the great advantage of 
residents in both types of area. 

In regard to the rural community councils, 
the with the 


National Council of Social Service, reconsidered 


trustees have, after consultation 


their previous decision against undertaking re- 


sponsibility for the establishment of new coun- 
cils. This followed upon the statement of the 
Minister of Agriculture, who expressed the hope 
that the trustees would set aside a further allo- 
the of further 


councils, and promised that the government 


eation to encourage formation 


would continue to give all the help which lay in 
The 


the power of the departments concerned. 
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XX] 


radical difficulty is the problem ot 
the councils atter the grant period « 
established 
publi 


problem ca 


fifteen councils already 
increasing their revenue from 


vate sources, but the 


garded as solved. The minister is 


if he 


wh 


will state more definitely 
ch government assistance might 


The 


rather more definitely 


trustees have assisted adult 
during the | 
The most important new grant was a 
Workers’ Educationa 
tion to enable that body to strength 


the 


subsidy to the 


ganization at national and dist 


quarters. 
A CUBAN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 
REGULATIONS have recently been pub! 
the National 


Habana, which was provided for 


Physical Training I 


l 


a decree of June 30. The new school, 
been placed under the direction of th 
ment of Public Instruction and Fine Art 
help to solve one of the problems wit! 
school authorities have been strugegli 
of providing adequately prepared teac!} 
physical education in the public schools t 
out the country. It is expected that 
dred students will be graduated every 
with the diploma of “Teacher of Phy 
cation,” and these teachers will be 
throughout the island. 

Training in the two-year course, w! 
cludes both theoretical and practical 
based on the “natural method” of phys 
cation as popularized in France by P: 
Georges Herbert. Several Cuban student 
sent to France by the Cuban goven 
familiarize themselves with the system, 
their return they will be granted the dij 
which will enable them to teach in the s 
their own country. 

To enroll in the institute, the students 1 
from seventeen to thirty-two years of 
must meet certain physical, moral and 
tional requirements. The entrance exa! 
covers questions on the primary schoo! 
(a six-year course), while exemption 
claimed upon the ground of possessing 


mentary or secondary-school diploma 
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The 


ac 


of higher education. 


best-qualified applicants will be 


stitution 


ry two years. 
the work ot 


ust be passed before the pupil can 


examinations covering 


diploma. Both theoretical and prac 
aracter, the examinations are written 
including also drills open to the public 
the student alternately takes part and 


r to train the present physical educa 
ers as quickly as possible in the use 
method” the 


Instruction and Fine Arts has arranged 


“natural Department of 

vacation courses to be held through 
| August open to a certain group ot 
to 


nies in the secondary schools. 


school graduates and teachers otf 
Financia] 
nee will be given to those coming from 
of the capital in the way of traveling 
¢ expenses. Upon successful com 
of this the 


training teachers will be granted the 


intensive summer course, 


AWARDS OF COMMONWEALTH FUND 


Der 


4 


FELLOWSHIPS 


MMONWEALTH FuNp fellowships have been 


} 


led to thirty honors students of British 


Colonial universities. 


se fellowships were established in 1925 by 


f 


Commonwealth Fund of New York, ot 
Edward S. Harkness is president, in the 
that for British 


rsity graduates to study and travel in the 


rht additional facilities 


| States would foster the development of 


lerstanding and good-will between this coun- 


lowship 


y 


he British Colonial Service. 


<¢ fellowships. 


1a] 


; 


| Great Britain. This year the number of 


awards has been increased from 


y-three to thirty, including three for men 
This is the fifth 
award. the 


115 


Including 
British 


present ap- 


students have received 


The following list groups the 


w fellows under the American universities to 


i they are coming and indicates the British 


olonial universities from which they have 


graduated and their special topics of 


study in this country: 


Col 


Ary 


rnva: Vernon Siegfried Forbes, Christ’s Col 
Cambridge, geology. 


tr 
ul 


Alexander Harvey, 


ng 
~ 


College, Durham, physics. 


Oxford, geology. 
ley, University 
Caius College, Camb 
Eric Ashby, Im; 
London, bot: 
Edinburgh ; 
don, zoology. 
Walte 


Andrew 


( hicago: 


Gwend 


iny. 


Aberdeen ; 


( olumbta: 
education. 
drews, education. 

Res 1 Cliff 


Cornell: Z 


of 
Harvard: 

ke University 

Thomas Penberthy Fry, Uni 
Magdalen Colleg 
Qui 
ay Ue 
medicine. 
Mallinso 


inal 
Economics and 
Frank Ons 
ge London; 
land; , Oxt 


Gerald Humphrey, 


chemistry. Edward 
lege, Cambridge, 
Johns Hopkins: N¢ 
Cambridge, history. 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech 


rell Robinson, King’s College, 


Ta 
0 


engineering. 
Michigan: James Norman Goodie 
lege, 
Princeton: Montefiore Barak, Canterbury ( 
New Zealand; Hertford College, 
ical chemistry. Harry Julius Emeleu 


College of Science, 


Cambridge, engineering 


Oxford, 


London, chen 
inald Iceton James, us Christ 
ford, Henr) 
Balliol College, Oxford, mathen 

Stanford: Beatrice Mary 1. White, K 


London, bibliography. 


or] 
history. John 
atics 
Wisconsin: Andrew James Watters, St 

chemistry. 
Yale: Geoffrey Crowther, Cl: 

economics. William 

Hall, Cambridge, geology 

fold, Trinity Hall, Cambrix 


Lavallin Puxley, Braser 


economics. 


The three colonial service fellowships were 


awarded as follows: 


Eric Jean Bradshaw, of Tri 
now in the India Civil Service, 
neering at the University of Calif 

Richard Mitchelson Campbell, 
versity College, New Zealand, no 
land Civil Service, will study ag 
at Cornell University. 
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GRANTS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
AWarps of grant research to seven- 


the 


Those 


in aid of 


teen American schol are announced by 


Am rican ( uneli earned pocieties. 


to whom the been made are pur- 


investigat ‘lds of history, art 


archeology, tolk- 


medieval 


en 

associate 

Hamilti 
Office of London, and in the 
f York and Lin 
e of Praen 


Three of the 


Ss working 
arche 
In on problems connecte: 
1353. 
» to aid 
They 4 ) 


professor of Latin 


junir 
in the preparation 
D. 

University of 


preparing for the 


sn 


of historical works. George 


Hadzsits, in 
Pennsylvania, for in 


assistance 
press his book on the ‘‘ History of Roman Religion 
to Augustus’’; to Roy F. 


Nichols, assistant profes- 
sor of history in the University of Pennsylvania, 


for securing photostat copies of letters of Franklin 


Pierce . 


for use in 
of Franklin Pierce d to 


assistant professor of Greek in 


private possession, writing a 
Ge 
the Uni 
’ g preparing for 
publication her book on ‘‘ Administration of Justice 
from Homer to Demosthenes. ’’ 

In the field of art and 
been made to Henry Roy W. Smith, 


fessor of Latin in the University of California, for 


trude 


ar 


ty of Chicago, for assistance in 


versi 


archeology a has 


grant 
assistant pro- 
photographs in a study of Calabrian and Lucanian 
vase-painting. 

hilology and literature grants go to: Leroy 
of Latin 
he 7ine , > , 
hase of a photo-zine copy of a 


In p 
Barret, professor 
Hartford, 
manuscript of the Atharva Veda Paippalada in the 
library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Ear!l- 
Indiana, for purchase of 


C. in Trinity College, 


for pur 


Society; Ruby Davis, professor of English, 

ham College, Richmond, 
Ss 

photostats and for travel in Europe in connection 


with a study of the sources of Bede; James Hut- 


nstructor 
esearch 
reek 
nNaissance ; 


of German 


medieval 


rotessor 


ntius, and to William Jeron 
the department of la: 
ture, State Normal Scl 
for expenses in 
astrologics 
In Byzantine stu 
George Lowe, professor of classics in t! 
of Nebraska, for purchase 


of manuscri] 


Theodorus Metochites. 


scriptions t 


CARNEGIE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
LIBRARIANS 
To attract young men and women to 
brary profession, and to encourage per 
engaged in library work, the ( 


New York 


ready 


Corporation of has _ establis! 


series of scholarship grants for graduate st 


in library problems. Eight librarians | 


recommended to receive the awards for 192 
The stipend under the first grants will b 
formly $1,500, but the amount may \v 
future to meet requirements of individu 
dents. The successful librarians, whi 
pursue their studies in this country, wer 
from among 190 applicants for the 


They are: 
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librarian 
Oklahoma Librar 
classifier, Univer 


Re se B. 


reference 


*halr inet 
Phelps, ins 


of the University of Illin 


, reference assistant at the 
and Nell Unger, 
Portland, 


graduate study in the Sc! 


librarian 
brary, Oregor 


mbia University. 


1, University of Cl 


‘arnes, librarian of Wesleyan Coll 
study college library problems 
nt of library science at the University 

Margrothe D. Brandt, 
School, University of Chi- 


student 

Library 
tebecea Lingenfelter, cataloguer, Pen- 
ry of Education, University of Penn 

C. Coombs, director of circulation, 
blic Library; Grace O. Kelley, 
John 


librarian at the 


super 


r and classifier, Crerar Li- 
. Sansone, Italis 
New York Pub! 


ad of foreign 


Library, and 
literature division, 


1 Public Library, were named as alternates. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR AT CHICAGO 
recent conference to consider the scien- 
educational exhibits there were pres- 
Dr. Frederick C. Woodward, acting presi- 
t of the University of Chicago; Dean K. C. 
k, of the school of arts and sciences, Uni- 
of Illinois; the Reverend Robert M. Kel- 
S.J., president of Loyola University; Wil- 
J. Bogan, superintendent of the public 
ls of Chieago; Dean Henry C. Morrison, 
e experimental school of the University of 
io; Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of 
versity of Minnesota; Dean Charles W. 
of the department of education of the 
rsity of Chicago, and Walter Dill Scott, 
resident of Northwestern University. Repre- 
g the World’s Fair were Mrs. Rufus C. 
es, trustee and wife of the president of the 
rd; Dr. Allen D. Albert, assistant to the 
resident, and Dr. William A. Pusey, who filled 


a dual capacity 
the conference, he 
National Research 
ating with the ti 
Following a cont 


. 1. 
lowing resolution 


That 
arch Council 
repre Se nt 


] 


"lai Science 


yrograms., 


i 


Previous great expositions 


competitive exhibits, alil 


.e in 
cation and everything els¢ 
Chicago World’s Fair 

idea will be discarded; 
emplify the principle of ‘strengt 
collective exhibits. The relationship 
like to 
each be displayed in collective exhibi 
] 


industry 


steel, cement and the modern 


the progress ol trom 


present time.” 

Dr. Frank Baldwin Jewett, vic 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Cor 
pany, is chairman of the committes 


tional Research Council. Associated wi 


are Dr. Max Mason, formerly presiden 


: ' 
director of the divi 


University of Chicago and 
sion of natural science of the Rockefell 
dation; Dr. William A 


itus of the College of Physicians an 


er Foun- 


Pusey, prot 


of the University of Illinois and 
dent of the American Medical 


former presi- 
Association; Dr 
Simon Flexner, medical head of the Rox 

Institute for Medical Rese: 
vice-president in charge of engineering and con 
struction for J. G. White 


York; Dr. Michael I. 


tromechaniecs, 


irch; G 
and Company, New 
Pupin, professor of elec- 
Columbia University, and Dr. 
Kellogg, secretary of the National 


Research Council. 


Vernon L. 
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THE SARGENT SCHOOL AND BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

As reported in last week’s SCHOOL AND 
Society, the Sargent School for Physical Edu- 
cation founded in 1881 by the late Dr. Dudley 
Allen Sargent, and since his death in 1924 
carried on by his son has been transferred to 
Boston University. 

Mr. Ledyard W. Sargent and his wife, Mrs. 
Etta Sargent, have donated the school in its 
entirety to the unive rsily. The following state 
ment in regard to the school has been made by 


President Daniel L. Marsh: 


When the Sargent family 
physical education to Boston U ity ls week 
it was an event of the first importance for physical 
education in New England. Not only was the gift 
a large and generous one, but it was most unusual. 

Great endowments have been created in our 
American universities for the classics and for other 
academic studies, but physical education has been 
neglected. Until re cently the colleges have been 
unwilling to recognize the importance of the edu 
cation of the body in connection with the education 
of the mind and even now they often allow scant 
credit for it. 

Boston University in receiving this gift of the 
Sargents will maintain the essential character of 
the work started by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent and 
continued by Mr. Ledyard Sargent and his wife. 
It recognizes the large contribution made to phys 
ical education by this school and will make sure that 
all that is sound in the past history of the school 
shall be retained. Mr. and Mrs. Sargent will serve 
with three other experts on an advisory board 
which the university is appointing to counsel with 
Dean Wilde of the School of Education. 

The university will at once place the curriculum 
of the Sargent department of the School of Educa- 
tion on a collegiate basis. While the present 
three-year course will be retained for those who 
have entered under it, a four-year degree course 
will be developed. This will include all the sub 
stantial parts of the physical course and also 
courses in academic studies and in general edu- 


cation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sargent were 
honor at a dinner of the faculty 


of education of the university on 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF COLUMBia 


UNIVERSITY 
NON-RESIDENT lecturers at the sumn 
ot Teachers College, Columbia Un 
clude 
r 


Pitts! 


Carolina; John Se 

Wilbert Lester Carr, prof 

of Michigan; Morse A. 

rector, American Associatior 

Herbert E. Hawkes, dear 

Lillian Hethershaw, Drake 

Hopkins, president, Wabash 

Clark University; John A. H. 

dent of public instruction, State 
Truman Lee Kelley, Leland Stanford 
John G. Kirk, director of commercial 
Philadelphia Publie Schools; 
University of North Carolina; 
University of Minnesota; Charles T. 

ber of Commission of Native Affairs, 
Cape Province, South Africa; John K 
rector of research, National Education Ass 
Washington; Osmond T. Robert, Smith 


Charles Russell, principal, Massachusetts St 


mal, Westfield, Mass.; Zenos Scott, superint 
of schools, Springfield, Mass.; William E. § 


dean of the college of education, Universit 
braska; Alexander J. Stoddard, superint 
schools, Schenectady, N. Y., newly el 
intendent of schools of Providence, Rho 
Charles H. Stone, North Carolina ( 


Women; Raymond Walters, dean of Swart 


College; Florence V. Watkins, executive s 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
ington; Frederic Lyman Wells, Bostor 

pathic Hospital; John C. Wright, director, 
Board for Vocational Education, Washingt 


George F. Zook, president, Akron Universit) 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


by birth and sixty-one years of age, W 


Sir THomas Henry HOo.uanp, rector of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, has been appointed principal of the 
University of Edinburgh in suecession to Sir 
Alfred Ewing. Sir Thomas, who is a Canadian 


merly professor of geology and mineral! 
Manchester. Sir Robert Falconer, presi 
the University of Toronto, had declined 


offer of the principalship at Edinburg! 


VY 


Pp 
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LIAM WALLACE CAMPBELL, president January 1, 1913, announced 
ersity California for the last six the close of his present cont 
his resignation, effective At the same meeting, Edwar 

130, when he will have reached the has been associated with Dr 


ment. Dr. Campbell has been di his service in Cincinnati 


he Lick Observatory since 1901. 


as associate 
in honor of Dr. Charles S. Howe, superintendent 


ring trom the presidency ot the ( ase re ie Sropp 


Applied Science after a service to 
PI : schools at Schenectady, N. \ 
of forty years, of which twenty-six 


‘ superintendent of schools at Pro 
in the presidency, will be given by 


to succeed Mr. Isaae O. Winslow 


to Prov dence on 


faculty and students on May 3] 
io ws dard foes 


tract, effective on August 15, 


$10,000, $11,000 and $12,000, res; 


m KE. Wilkenden, president-elect, will 
in the celebration. 

lueational Society of Baltimore, Mayor 
, : GeorGe J. Ryan has been el 
ind Dr. David Weglein, superinter , , cn 
eighth consecutive term president 


of Edueation of New York City 


iblic instruction, have given a testi- 
ner to Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, presi 


a a “ae: 
the Johns Hopkins University, in Dr. Cuarves E. Prawu. who has 


igment of the progress made by the the past year as research professor of 
luring his administration. The ¢ tion in the University of Arkansas, has been 
+ the 7 we for Teachers ac . . 
of the College for Teachers wa appointed dean of the college 
emphasized. Dr. Goodnow offered the university to succeed Dr 
ation in January last year, to take 


who will return to New York University next 


hen his successor should be chosen. Dr. H M 


vear. Hostord, of the department 


{LEXANDER GUERRY, headmaster of the of mathematies of Southern Methodist Univer 
School at Chattanooga, Tennessee, a pri sity, has been appointed head of the department 
stitution, has been nominated for presi- of mathematics to succeed Dr. George 

the University of Chattanooga, to sue who will become emeritus professor « 

Arlo Ayres Brown. The election will of next July, after serving in the i 

e at the annual meeting of the trustees forty-seven years. 


. 
THEODORE Kratr has been appointed dean 
8 TANGER, superintendent of schools of of the new School of Fine Arts at Miami U1 
ling, Pennsylvania, has been elected prin versity, Oxford, Ohio. Mr. Kratt has been head 
ot the State Teachere “wre s rs > 
{ the State Teachers College at Mille: of the department of music 
Dr. Tanger sueceeds Charles H. Gordi- e Ta: 
Idaho 


oT 


since 1927. He was 

ho expects to retire this summer and who the Chieago Musical College for 

iter work in connection with Beckley Col- ion. to that time. 

ze, Harrisburg. Mr. Tanger will be succeeded 

the superintendency by Amanda E. Stout, Proressor Francis W. Coke» 
is now assistant superintendent, having Years a member of the faculty o! 
connected for forty-seven years with the University, has accepted the new 
system at Reading as teacher and super- fessorship of government at Yale | 


Miss Sto xpects ‘tire in. y 
s Stout expects to retire in July, Da. Roscoz Pounp. dean of the 


School, and Dr. Ada L. C 
Radcliffe College, have been : 


At the meeting of the Cincinnati Board of dent Hoover members of the 


serving for one year only for which she 


recelve a salary of $7,200. 


iueation on May 13, Dr. Randall J. Condon, forcement Commission to st 


rintendent of the Cineinnati schools since law enforcement and shor 


+ 
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President Comstock is the only 


+} 


ne cOmmission Who is not a lawyer. 

aRD R. Fincu, of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, w lected head 
of the New York Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 


at >» annual meeting 


Seouts of Amer- 


Jacob H. Hol 
ler, professor of ‘al economy at the 


] 


anit 


AUSTIN 

municiy 
at the Massachusett 

wry, died on May 19. Hi: 


Johns Hopkins Ur vers ty, has been appointed 


by Mayor Broening, of Baltimore, to determine 
the “current wage ale” to be paid mechanics 
‘rs employed in municipal work. 


ARTHUR W. PacKArp will succeed Mr. Archie 


io] e<« < o - + Fé ] + 
Palmer : ssistant director of the Institute of 


ALVIN W. MILLER, principal 
High Sehool at Washington, D. ( 
May 19. 


International Education, of which Dr. Stephen 
P. Duggan is the director. 
. . . . <i — —_ 4 , . > ¢ha yarty 
BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG, liaison officer SecreTarRY WILBUR, of the Depa 


8 , nterior. ¢ _ P 7 4) 
American Social Hygiene Association, Interior, announced on May 17 tl 


eee sang asked the President to anpoint an ad\ 
has joined the editorial ste of the Viking #5ked the President to appoint an advi 


Press, New York City. mittee on education to work out a } 
be recommended to Congress whic} 

PRESIDENT DanieL L. Marsn, of Boston t tl 

t 


th 
t 


7 Baan federal government to render | 
University, has been appointed by the National ‘ , . i : 
Ed : \ ‘el , ; est possible degree of service in 
sducation Association a delegate to the meeting . 
> the World za ' education. He believes that that 
of the World Federation of Education Associa 
: ; : should be made up of representati 
tions, which meets at Geneva, Switzerland, from 


: great educational organizations and 
July 25 to August 4. 


interested in this field and that it s! 
Miss Neva Boyp, assistant protessor of soci- in Washington for a consideration of 
ology at Northwestern University, will leave on of the subject. A plan will be develop 
June 6 for Poland, where she will spend the’ will permit the government to render 
summer lecturing on adult education in the education the greatest possible servic: 
School of Social Work at Warsaw. disturbing local self-government. An 

Dr. C. C. ELLIS, vice-president and professor lem which the committee would b 

of education in Juniata College, Huntingdon, study would be that of bringing together 
Pennsylvania, has returned from a vacation trip educational forces in the national gover 
to Europe and the Near East. He had been 


granted a leave of absence for the spring se- 


which are now in existence, under an 
secretary or under-secretary of one 


ar nts 
mester. partments. 


GOVERNOR FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, of New Coneress has authorized the U 
York, will be the orator at the anniversary Bureau of Education to make a stud) 
meeting of the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta organization, administration, financing a! 
Kappa on June 17. Assistant Professor Robert of secondary schools and their articulat 
Silliman Hillyer will be the poet. The presi- elementary and higher education. T! 
dent of the society, Dr. William Sydney Thayer, will cost approximately $225,000, of w! 
of Baltimore, will preside. The public is invited 000 will be available during the fiseal y: 
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the survey will not be actively under activity. Classes w be « 


the beginning of the fiscal n and forestry, birds, insects 


and physiography, l 


e of $100 a year in their salary 
» women teachers of the C 
‘tts, high schools, the 
itary schools and the director ~ Natural History, New 
and physical education. At the 


an increase of fifty dollars a yea 
vas cranted to master’s assistant 
tary schools. No increase was g 

the elementary schools. The 
h-school teachers had asked for an in 
=HU00, 


MurrRAyY GUGGENHEI! 


st move to remodel the Lloyd Mifflin Alsatian origi 


. " y re , »f lorie hile 
Home as a haven for retired teachers ‘' the University of Paris, whi 


of Pennsvivania was taken at a A/Satiams have subscribed $40,000 
at Laneaster. Pennsvlvania. of of these sums asked in exchange 
f the State Education Association. Of 200 rooms in a building which 


> y volati e ahor ty reet 
e will be composed of two groups of Foundation is abou » © 


: . vrarettaira shal - meme d for 
-s now on the Mifflin estate. They are the versitaire shall be reserved fo. 


r, Lloyd Mifflin. Included in the gift hood of Belfort. The building in qu 


Dr. Houston Mifflin as a memorial to the Haut et Bas Rhin and from 
ntings and art objects, some of which be the first to be dedicated exclusiy 
sold to help pay the cost of remodeling. ™5¢ of students from the provinces, 
rs of the Pennsylvania State Education these make up over 50 per cent. of the 
tion, which hes an enrolment of 58,000, the University of Paris. 
be asked to contribute a nominal amount to Tue University of So 


o! 
te the fund. celebrate its fiftieth anniv 
vitations are being extend 
new Burris School, a demonstration hicher learning to send delegate 
which has been built at Ball State 4:,. wit) include announcements 
hers College, Muncie, Ind., at a cost of the dedication of new buildings 
5,000, is about ready for oceupancy. Bids of eorner-stones for stil] 
now open for a new north wing, which is projected. There will be education: 
be added to this structure at a cost of $60,-  anees, participated in by some of 


The building is named in honor of Ben 

J. Burris, late president of the college. 
outh wing will be built in the near future. 
school will be opened in September, and 
north wing will be ready in October. 


most eminent scholars. The 
publication of a series of 
tributed by members of the Sor 
faculty, and a special volume will 
proceedings of the celebration 

Nature Training School of the Coordi- committees have been constituted t 
» Council.en Mature Activities will be held cial phases of the fiftieth anniversary celebra 
June 1 to 29 at Gardner Lake, Connecti- tion, in addition to an honorary faculty ¢ 
The purpose of this school is to provide tee, comprising those who have serve 
tunities for men and women to gain prac- YeTS!ty 0! Southern California for 
information and approved methods for * century or longer. 

service. The leaders of the various THE budget announced by 
es offered are men and women known to be _ sity for the coming year shows 


fied to give the best in their chosen field of about $2,000,000 over the budget 
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on tor the 

will require $9,027,501, and upkeep ot 
buildings and grounds $1,034,061. Other figures 
are: For the university libraries, $465,211; for 
the administration of the business of the cor 
poration, $237,872; tor annuities, $48,206; for 


taxes and other like charges, $59,215; 


terest on the corp rate debt, $461,151; 


account of the prince} 
1919, $100,000: for 
yf 1925, $47,500. 
lumbia’s educational system have likewise ap 
propriated sums for the maintenance of their 
separate corporations, which money will be dis 
bursed directly by them and not through the 
treasurer of Columbia. These budgets are: 
Teachers College, $3,312,361; Barnard College, 
$473,965; College of Pharmacy, $228,314, and 
ot. Stephen’s College, $195,632. The estimated 
deficiency for the year ending June 30, 1930, is 
$618,267, 

Tue Harvard University Press has issued the 
sixth edition of the Official Guide to Harvard 
University, the first revision in twelve years. 
The present issue was edited by Mr. Stewart 
Mitchell, instructor in history and tutor in the 
division of history, government and economics. 
It is illustrated with more than fifty pictures, 
among them a reproduction of the famous Paul 
Revere engraving of Harvard in 1775. These 
illustrations and a historical map, showing the 
gradual acquisition of what is now the college 
yard, add interest and utility to the edition. 
The guide contains an account of the founding 
of the university, its constitution and depart- 
ments, and the position in the university of the 
faculty of arts and sciences and of other fac- 
ulties. There is an historical sketch of the col- 
lege yard from its earliest beginnings to the 
present time. The visitor will find the descrip 
tion of the fence and the various gates and the 
history of the grounds and buildings very 
useful. 


THE Institute of Euthenics at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which will last from June 
24 to August 3, is offering several courses in- 
tended primarily for teachers. The institute 
represents an attempt to bring together and 
correlate the resources of modern science which 


bear upon the problems of living. Two demon- 


stration schools are included, comp 
dren of members of the institute. 
School, directed by Dr. Smiley B 
fessor of child study, and Miss Dor 

f the Cannon School, New H 


% used as a laboratory to familia: 
with the most approved methods 
as applied to the pre school chi 
for children from four and a ha 
old will be in charge of 
eachers from The ity and ( 
New York City, who will demonst: 
of helping them to become acq 
their world through play. Vassar ¢ 
errant credit in certain courses to qua 


trants. Besides the work 
chology, child ruidance, speech tr 
mental hygiene, the curriculum will 
struction in nutrition, religious adju 
sumption of wealth, crafts, horticultur: 


hold technology and food preparatio1 


Tue department of education in 
school of the University of Illinois is 
large number of courses for students 
candidates for the master’s degree in 
at the summer session to be held in Urb 
June 17 to August 10. Among the 
strictly graduate courses, that 1s, « 
which undergraduates are not admitted, 
cluded educational theory, educational 
tration, high school administration, met! 
teaching, curriculum construction, supe 
of secondary education, supervision of 
tary education, educational measurem: 
cational research, advanced education 
chology, high school curricula, source p! 


; 


of the junior high school division of s 
education, analysis and evaluation of hig 
texts, studies in secondary education, p! 
in the teaching of English in the se 


school, psychology of the elementary seh 
jects, psychology of the high school 
publie school finance, supervised 


publie school business administration 


Tue Collége de France, founded by F 
the first in 1530, will celebrate its 
dredth anniversary next year. A 
tendance of delegates from French a 


universities is expected. 
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DISCUSSION 


OD EDUCATION IN EREWHON 
mer paper’ in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
account ot a most interesting meeting 
ssor Egsin, Erewhonian,? at which 

1 good deal, as much as time then 
educational practices in his coun- 
more recently, a singularly fortunate 
une xpected meeting with Professor 
from the entrance to his homeland 
the range of air travel, as pertected, 
a further opportunity to learn of edu 
ways 1n his unique society. You may 
| embraced the opportunity, for what | 
ned in the former interview served to 
nterest, 
nee reference in his first few words 
the clue to as interesting a disclosure 
experience as one might ever hope to 
acquainted with; he alluded to “period 

m,”’ a phrase which adumbrated a misty 

n Erewhonian culture, evidently long 

isplaced, but still redolent of a grandeur 

impressive decadence. “Period educa 
once exercised a fascination on me, 

a solid black walnut antique appeals to 
What might “period education” be? 

rsing a rather common method of narra- 

me begin at the close rather than at the 
ng, in trying to give an understandable 
of what he said; perhaps thus a reader 
is to break off early in the recital may 
way a fairly good sense of the more 
r tacts. 

n the deeades of period education, ac 

to the historically precise and amusedly 


cent Professor Egsin, the Erewhonians 


ip with a start to realize that the entire 


ation above high school age was ranking 


ersity graduates. Old and young, that 


wn to secondary school age, rich and poor, 


rh there was not much poverty in 


ring degrees. 


b 


= 3 
i 


n, and all sorts and conditions were 


accessioned to the ranks of university 


tes, and with no regard to essential inte] 


ondition ; this kept on till the population 


ime homogeneous, academically speaking, all 


culmination did not come about in a 
efore it, various stages. It was not by 


ymas in Erewhon,’’ ScHoon AND Socirety, 


sudden bound that Erewhon’s 
achieved the result described. T) 
Was an end phenomenon, Delors 
train of occurrences. Little by 
graduation requirements had been 
popularized until it became as « 
off a log to become a 
Krewhon. The astonishing 
decline was reached when 
were able to demand cre: 
on proot—ol what? You will 
know: students were graduated, in the 
days of period education, on proof 
had made the rounds of the campus an 
gazed upon the magnificent buildings 
they had not been inside. From one res 
structure to another students might 
making their way, in their hands the course of 
study, an itinerary with names of buildings 
starred and double-starred and listed in vary 
ing sequences; a certain massive pile might, for 
example, be twentieth on the itinerary curricu 
lum of one student and be tenth in » log of 
another. It was amusing, said Egsin, that stu 
dents meeting on their peripatetic way should 
occasionally dispute the relative merits of pro 
grams which differed only in the order of visita 
tion of buildings whose interiors neither student 
would see. 

But before this absurd degeneracy of 
ments students had been held to 
mands; they had been called upon to produce 
proctors’ certificates showing that 
graduate had some knowledge of 
of the ornate and eternal structures identified 
with higher education in the period education of 
which Professor Eg gave accoun 
dent who had failed to see the inside 
building whose name was starred on 
gram might hope for graduation, 
honors. The human element, 
divine, had now disappeared on 
tional side, though a skeleton perso1 
the administrative offices, to 
were complied with; Egsin, said, a 
that some sort of automatic device 


for the final proceedings of gradua 


n, campus 


mileage records going into an adding machine, 


or something like that. The proctor’s certifi 


cates and the mileage slips were evidently of a 


2 Butler, Samuel, ‘‘ Erewhon, or Over the Range.’’ 
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relatively reputable stage, compared with the change of view-point, for when he 
me, later, when only the mileage slips were ancient Erewhon my mind was 
taken into account. The reader will no doubt and forth between that time and n 


experience a sense of wonder when asked to noticed my distress. “Oh, it’s nothir 
believe that Erewhon developed a system of “I was just thinking of some disquiet 
higher education of this character, that in any in modern education, not Erewh 

t 


part of the known world such declension from added, “nothing to worry about 


t 


a university of books and men should have will come out all right with us.” 
taken place. Many of us, when we think of “You should pray to your gods,” 
seats of learning, have before our minds books’ earnestly, “that you may escape tl] 
and professors, libraries and lectures; if we of period education in Erewhon.” 
indulge in the old imagery of the log and Mark After this it was but a short time 
Hopkins, we are not likely to think of the log delightful Egsin took off. And 
to the exclusion of M. H. The log is rather’ strange Erewhon could boast of few 
casual, as it were. Of course Egsin made no of finer blend of feeling and thought 
defense of the reductio ad absurdum; he fairer division of attention among 
laughed with anatomical completeness time after matters. 
time during his description of the unique ARLAND D. W 
decadence of period education. NorTH DAKOTA 

“But how,” I asked, “did things ever get to AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


going that way?” 
Egsin explained after the similitude of land JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


elevations, on a high slope, of a manner to 

decide the direction of flow of the first trickle THOSE who maintain that the junior 
of water which should afterwards become a_ have proved their ability to prepare 
mighty river; it is conceivable that slight varia- for advanced university work rest th 
tions of surface at the beginning should have ment upon the high scholarship record 


far-reaching effects on the course of waters. It junior college graduates at Stanford U: 


seems that at a seemingly innocent stage in the The Stanford report, recently pub 
evolution (more properly devolution) of Ere- shows three things: 


whonian higher education the nice balance be- 


(1) That the junior college transtf 


tween personnel and plant, between psychology 
and architecture, was lost, and, one thing lead- ‘‘markedly superior’? intelligence 
ing on to another (“such dependency of thing compared with the Stanford juni 

on thing”), finally there was little left to do cating that they are a more 
‘ selected group; 


but to let the perverse motive work itself out to . ; , = 
; é 2) that despite this much higher g 
the total supremacy of bricks and mortar, pillar score (80.5 measured by the T! 
and pilaster, of the closing days of period test compared with 72.3 for the 
education. The acceptance of buildings as men and 69.1 for the four-yea: 
synonymous with culture had become so general the scholarship record of the junior 


that there was nothing to do but wait. Thought lege graduates during their first 
had become superficial, and the materialism of in residence falls below that of the 
the times seemed to crave impressive monuments Stanford juniors, and 

of objectivity; so, with increasing disregard of 3) that the junior college transfers, thoug 


. . . . they overtake the native Stanford st 
the human factors in higher education, the 


in their second quarter, do not rea 


Erewhonians plunged forward to the world’s own full stride until the last quarter 
crowning default. their senior year, whereas the 

I do not intend to relate here how it was that students have found their nat 
Erewhon managed to emerge from the dead by the time they enter the upper 


center of period education, though Egsin gave 
some account of that; it is a pretty tale, but a The junior college, as at present org 
tale by itself. Our conversation seemed to come has undertaken a double purpose: (1) 

perilously near to disaster from threatened the need for a people’s vocational co! 








lant the lower division of the uni 
. Whether these divergent aims can be 
combined in one institution seems 
ytful. The 


e lower division training given by 


Stanford statistics sug- 


not so thorough as that 
least 


eves 18 


universities—at for a re 
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tricted group of superior sti 
perience of the University of California, which 


the 


larger numbers and with less rigid 


recelves graduates from the same junior 


colleges 1n 


made public 


G. M UOKERLI 


selection, has not been 


QUOTATIONS 


rWENTY YEARS OF PRESIDENT 
LOWELL 


twenty years ago that, on May 19, 
Lowell took his place at the plain old 
ni n the plain, but sunny and pleasant, room 

ity Hall which we know and which, 

many generations will continue 
the President’s Office. He entered 

s work with the purpose of maintaining 
neing the “superlative” quality (to use 

1 THE n term) which he believed ought to attach 

In particular he was 
the 


College respect for good scholarship 


rd University. 
that among undergraduates of 

ambition to be a good scholar needed 
ade and could be, stirred. By organizing the 
seemed 
the 


Halls, by the appointment of a new 


litions of freshmen, which 





ble only through the construction of 
regent, by a wise choice of a professor 

iene, and the careful selection of all the 

who come in contact with students, by 

eft y support of and participation in the 
services, by never-ceasing and sympa- 

ge tie interest in every aspect, including the 
ts, of undergraduate life, by many ideas 
practice, culminating in the long-con- 
lered plan of the houses, he has endeavored 
make Harvard College conform to the defi- 
ideal which he has pictured in his imagi- 
In the reorganization of studies which 

s been put into effect his thought has led the 
by virtue of his clear vision of the goal 

id in view, and with the constantly in- 
ising confidence and support of the Faculty 
Arts and Seiences. To the college degree of 
elor he has felt that a certain sacredness be- 
ngs; and in that purpose, at the very outset 
s administration and under his leadership, 





the choice of studies wer 


tor 


made by the faculty and these followed by a 


the new rules 


better plan of admission to college, by 


attained success in making significant and at 


tractive the college honor degrees, and by the 


institution of the “general examinations” fo1 
the bachelor’s degree. This last institution has 
been, indeed, the central spring ot the new 


— stem in the college; on it depended the de 
velopment of the staff of tutors, and the advan 
now proved to be without attendant 
the 


illustration of 


tages 


hazard, of are but one 


has 


under 


“reading period” 
the 


permeate a 


new spirit which been 


made to large section of 
craduate life and thought. These improvements 


in Harvard are no longer precarious; they have 


assured permanance, and will lend themselves 
effectively to the adjustments which the chang 
ng conditions of the future will require, for 
they proceed from a living ideal which has 


struck its roots deep. 

Unremitting concern for the opportunities of 
fruitful work by the faculty, for the mainte 
nance of the dignity and pleasantness of the 
professor’s life, for the reputation of Harvard 
and Mr. 


own 


in the world at large has been manifest, 


Lowell and Mrs. Lowell have won for thei 


persons not only the respect but the gratitude 
and affection of their colleagues—not least of 
all because pains have been taken to 


but the color- 


recognize 
that the president of a college is 
sergeant, that the efficient force consists of those 
who teach. 

In these twenty years the professional schools 
usé wns 
and the public interest in music have not lacked 


and scientific establishments and the n 


their due share of the president’s attention. 


Great gifts of money, be yond the dreams of 
earlier generations, have attested public confi 


dence in the type and the aims which we share 
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with others of the great universities, notably 
with Yale and Princeton. New buildings have 
been built, or are substantially provided for, 


complete the physical frame of 
All 


rehearsed. 


which fairly 
this 


need 


university. this is well known, and 


here be 


not 


the name ot 


On this anniversary, sir, and 1 


this society of Scholars, we thank you and 
Mrs. Lowell—that with this unstinted devotion 
and sacrifice and with the single-minded prac 
tice of public spirit you have given us—your 


selves.—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 
PRESIDENT CHASE AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Tue decision of Dr. Chase to remain as presi- 
dent of the university affords a sigh of relief. 
Ever since it was learned that he was seriously 
considering the attractive offer to become head 
of the Social Science Research Council, which 
carried a salary double his present, university 


He 


month his decision to stay in the South, and as 


folks have teared his loss. announced this 
head of North Carolina University. 

The president has not issued any statement 
Just 
for us mere conjecture. 


which explains his decision. what influ- 


enced the decision is 
Dr. Chase’s statement that several factors were 
involved is clear. 

The financial temptation to accept the offer 
was not as great, perhaps, as might be impul- 
sively thought. To us a significant thing about 
the offer is that it illustrates the position of the 
university in its efforts to retain and acquire 
faculty men of quality and ability. Dr. Chase 
decides to stay in North Carolina at $10,000 
$20,000 offer in 
Other faculty men have had offers 


annually rather than accept a 
New York. 
of similar kind; some have gone—others have 


remained. But the university can not expect to 


REPORTS 


THE BRITISH BOARD OF EDUCATION 

THE report of the Board of Education, with 
statistics of public education in England and 
According to 
the 


Times the board emphasizes the necessity of 


Wales for 1928, has been issued. 


a summary in a recent issue of London 


viewing the reorganization of schools, the re- 
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maintain its leadership and qu 


without considering increased fa 
and retirement allowances; we are 
tion with the better institutions in th: 


From a personal standpoint 






















is still a young man. He is not yet f 
active, and can enjoy the active requ 
the university. H 


chief executive of 


and justly so, that in the last deca 


able was made in the u 
He can have 
faction of seeing his efforts bearing 


He is in pu 
the chang 


progress 


cause of his leadership 


continuing the process. 
an outstanding figure in 
and enjoys a position of prestige 
ing a program which is building 
state 


be a great national university in the § 


Carolina a institution which w 
has faith in the progressive element 
Carolina, faith that the state will resp: 
hopes and aspirations for distin 
finesse. 

The last decade, though marked off 
peri 
The see 


in the past decade will mature in the 


does not constitute an ‘isolated 


deavor or of accomplishments. 


the next. President Chase wants to se¢« 


further along, his physical self 
There is a future for the South—and 
Carolina—and the university president 
midst of the fight to make of that futur 
zation embracing cultural and educati 
ities as well as material expansion 

That is the attitude which we like to t 
the Chase decision. It is an attitude wl 
North Carolina and university alum: 
where to the task of building a finer w 
A rededication to service and leaders} 
the the 


Alumni Review. 


significance of Chase decis 


duction of the size of classes and the 
ment and repair of defective school 
as parts of the same problem, and as 
of the steps taken throughout the « 
deal with this problem the number of 
containing more than fifty pupils f 
20,201 on March 31, 1927, to 16,686 o1 













































os. while during the year under review 
the “black 


plans were approved which will re- 


ls were removed from 
the replacement or satisfactory recon 
of 349 further schools. Of the total 
the “black list,” about 
dealt 


schools on 
35 per cent., have now been 
plans have been approved which will 
their removal from the lists. 

secondary education the year has been one 
tinued expansion. The number of schools 
ed by the board, the number of pupils, 
mber of free places, the number of en- 
ind the number of successful candidates 
pproved examinations, and the amount 
inced work all show a marked increase. 
yr approximately 10,000 new secondary 


places have been approved during the 


- year has been notable for the inception 
ram of inquiries specially directed to 
These 
iiries take the form, on the one hand, of 

mal inquiries, the 
ready undertaken in Yorkshire and which they 
now undertaken in the Midlands, into the 


prog 


ication for commerce and industry. 


such as board have 


veneral organization of education for commerce 
industry in the main industrial areas, and, 
the other hand, of inquiries into education 
wv particular branches of industry and com 
erce. Their object is to focus the require- 
nts of industry and the various types of 
ing designed to meet these requirements. 
The special subjects which have been selected 
the first inquiries on these lines are educa- 
n for salesmanship and education for the 
engineering group of industries. The success of 
this program will depend almost entirely upon 
the amount of cooperation which the board are 
ble to secure from the representatives of com- 
meree and industry. Advisory committees for 
these two inquiries have therefore been set up 
inder the chairmanship of Mr. F. W. Good 
enough and Sir Dugald Clerk, respectively. 
The report devotes much attention to two 
circulars issued by the board to local education 
ithorities last year on the subject of the 
school-leaving age and reorganization, which 
followed upon the representation of the Asso- 
iation of Education Committees, that the age 
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of compulsory school attendance should be 
raised to fifteen in 1933, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Consultative Committee 
on the Edueation of the Adolescent. 

It is not possible to make any statistical esti 
mate of the progress achieved, but during the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1928, there was 
a net increase of sixty-nine in the number of 
departments classified as senior, while the num 
ber of children in these departments increased 
by 11,069. This 


advance, 


increase presents a genuine 
These figures take no account of the depart 
ments, such as many in rural areas, which, in 
addition to providing organized courses of in 
struction for pupils over eleven, also provid 
for children under that age. There is, however, 
no doubt that in rural areas considerable prog 
ress is being made with the concentration of the 
older children in groups sufficiently large to 
permit of a substantial measure of classification 
and greatly improved facilities for practical 
instruction. Evidence of the increased activity 
during the period is afforded by the fact that 
no less than 742 departments were affected by 
reorganization schemes during the year ended 
March 31, 1928, 
previous year. 
While the total the 


books of public elementary schools was sub 


as compared with 550 in the 
number of children on 


stantially the same on March 31, 1928, as in 
the two preceding years, wide variations oc 
curred in particular age groups. The fall! in 
the birth-rate which followed the peak period 
1919-20 is beginning to affect the number otf 
While the number of 
1927, 
showed an increase over the previous year of 
about 186,000, the number on March 31, 1928, 
showed a fall of about 34,000. 

The number of children over eleven on March 
31, 1928, showed a decrease of 


which followed a 


infants in the schools. 
children aged five to eight on March 31, 


ne arly 90,000, 


decrease of about 60,000 in 
the previous year, and these decreases must be 
expected to continue until the effect of the high 
birth-rate immediately after the war begins to 
be felt. The number of children in voluntary 
attendance on March 31, 1928, was 54,227, which 
compares with 51,107 in the previous year, an 
increase of about 6 per cent. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ATLANTA MEETING OF THE on “Vergil, Prophet of the New V 





NATIONAL EDUCATION outline of the program follows: 
ASSOCIATION! Friday, June 28. The opening s 


PRESIDENT LAMKIN is arranging to present a Convention will be held at 7:30 P. 
list ot distinguished speakers at the sixty- Atlanta Auditorium. The sp 
seventh convention of the association, which William John Cooper, United Stat 
meets in Atlanta, Georgia, trom June 28 to sioner of Education, and Bishop Fra: 
July 4. The theme ot the meeting will be Connell, president of the Federal | 
UR ausstion for a New World” Churches of Christ in America. R 
At the closing session on the morning of “4 Open alo A. M., Friday. 


Independence Day, July 4, the speaker will 
be Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture 


of the United States. This session will be the 


Saturday, June 29. In the m 
will be a general session. At 12 0 
bers of the state delegations will n 
respective state headquarters to ele 


inspirational climax of the convention week. 
of the board of directors of the Natio: 


Among the outstanding people, both in and Page sph 
UO CIUCK at 


: tion Association. At 
out of the teaching profession, to appear on 


the program, will be Lorado Taft, the Chicago others attending the convention w 
sculptor, who will tell of the part to be played 
by art in developing the future citizen. “Edu- 
eation for the Vocations” will be presented by 
William Green, president of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, and J. C. Wright, director 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Prophecies for the future of teacher training 
in America will be discussed by Dean William F. 
Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Dean Shelton Phelps, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; President 
W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, and president of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

“International Aspects of Education” will be 
presented by A. O. Thomas, president of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
and Madame Castellani, of Italy. 

Among the other speakers who are to have 


of the citizens of Atlanta at a ba 
night there will be a program of m 
arranged by N. C. Newbold, chairma 
Committee to Cooperate with the Nati 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Sch 
program will be given by students { 
kegee Institute, Fiske University, M 
College and the Georgia College for Neg 
Sunday, June 30. In the morning, « 
throughout Georgia will give attenti 
convention theme. Three hundred « 
have been invited to occupy pulpits in | 
on this day. In the afternoon at 4 « 
there will be a vesper service with a: 
by a religious leader of national pr 
Monday, July 1. The representati\ \ 
bly will hold its first session at 9 0’ 
the same time there will be a meeting 
who are not delegates. Reports whic! 


presented before the Representative Asset 
prominent places on the program are Dean 


Walter Williams, school of journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and president of the Press 


\ 


will include that of the Committees on 
ogy, Ethies of the Profession, Retirement A 


ae : ’ ances, and International Relations, 
Conference of the World, whose subject is “As . 


: = mn axis liminary report of the Committee on A 
a Reporter Sees the New World”; William J. Aine, gy 


. ae ment of Delegates and Kindred Questi: 
Bogan, superintendent of schools, Chicago; 


M. R. Trabue, University of North Carolina; 
Principal Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee Institute, 


Alabama; Lucy Gage, assistant professor of 


Monday afternoon there will be mé 
the departments of the association. 
Tuesday, July 2. On Tuesday morni: 


: : ; will be an open meeting of the Represent 
elementary education at George Peabody Col 


lege, and Dean Anna P. MacVay, of Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, who will speak 


Assembly for all people attending the 
tion. At this session there will be 
the special Committee of Ten by its 
f Ph 


the Legislative Commission, and the ( 


1Preprinted from the Journal of the National Superintendent E. C. Broome, « 


Education Association, June, 1929. 
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nie Status of the Teacher. There 
addresses by Howard R. Driggs, 
rk University, and Principal Robert 
f Tuskegee. On Tuesday afternoon, 
will continue their meetings and at 
will be an outdoor pageant. 
lay, July 3. The third session of the 
tative Assembly will hear the com 


rt of the Committee on Appointment 
tes and Kindred Questions presented 
Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, 
nd the annual reports of the Secre 
surer, Board of Trustees, Budget 
and Board of Directors. The elee 


fficers will be held on Wednesday. 


usly with the session of the Repre 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELIABILITY OF SELF-SCORED 


MEASURES 
ROXIMATELY a year ago the writer re 
| in this journal’ a study of the reliability 
scored measures. An opportunity was 
nted during the past summer to repeat the 


eriment with another group and to make 
tional observations especially in relation to 


mental level of the subjects who were 


, 1] 
iabie, 


The subjects were the members of a summer- 


course in which it was possible to give a 


mber of tests for the purpose of demonstra 


and ineidentaliy determine the mental 
of the subjects. The group numbered 

six women and three men, ranged in age 
twenty to fifty years, and had scholastic 

nments ranging from the completion of the 
grade to the master’s degree. 


The technique used to check the reliability of 


ored measures was similar to that of the 
usly reported experiment in which the 
ts scored their own papers, except that 
subjects were allowed only one half th 
generally allowed for the completion of 


test. The test used was the Ohio Literacy, 


is a five-minute test of literacy requiring 
bjeet to draw a line under the word “no” 


, 


word “yes” indicating the answers to the 
ns. The usual instructions were given 
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sentative Assembly there will be a general ses 
sion in one of the downtown churches lr} 
will be department meetings in the aft on 
and another general session at ni 

Thursday, July 4. The closi: of th 
convention will be held on the morning of kl 
dependence Day. The speaker will bi Se 
retary of Agriculture of the United State 
Arthur M. Hyde. Before adjournn noo 
President Lamkin will introduce the presi 
dent of the National Edueation A nm 
Many delegates will leave on Thursd fte 
noon for New York, where they w a ’ 
Saturday, July 6, for Europe to attend the cor 
ference of the World Federation of Edueat 
Associations at Geneva, Switzerland. 
the subjects and time was called at the end of 
two and one half minutes. The papers were 


then collected and while the subjects were tak 


+ 


ing the Morgan test the literacy tests 


} 


wert 


removed from the room without their knowledg: 


and the responses copied exactly by a 
1? 


group Ol 


trained workers. That is, all responses Vv 


Thi 


copied and all blank items were indicated. 


done they were returned to the room wh 


} 
Ait 


; 


yere 


4] 
he 


subjects were still busily engaged in the other 


test. At the conclusion of the Morgan te 


class was told that they would be giv 


; 
t 


en 


an 


opportunity to score their own papers for the 


purpose of demonstrating a method of scoring 


+} 


tests. The literacy test papers wer 


turned to them and they were told, “I will 


Please che 


items that are incorrect. After your 


the correct answers to you. 


are marked I will show you how to compute 


nen 


re 


the ‘rights minus wrongs’ score.” The correct 


ar rere were the ad eneee al = T) 
answers were then read very slowly. his 


done in order to avoid confusion 
give those who wished to change tl! 
chance to do so. 
the end of the lecture hour. It is to be ol 
that no word of caution was given w! 


iti 


cause them not to change 
were they urged to do so. In other 
all respects this was a natural situatior 

In making the study as to the reliabi 


this method of allowing the subject to se 


lr pa 


The papers were hanae 


wa 
I a 
ved 
1lé 
nor 

‘ 
ol 
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own paper we did not take it account the Median raw 


inaccuracle rr ec uting the final seores but : . 
iracies of computing the final ¢ ‘Number of changes below 
only the changes that had been made by the 

. 5 . . the median 
individual. The test shee rere € ared with " ; 
individual, 1e test sheets were compared with Number of changes above 
the records of the initial responses. Two types the median 


of changes were possible: (1) erasing or other- 
wise eradicating an incorrect response in order percentages of papers changed 


te mark it correct, or, (2) the filling in of those groups reported were 29.5 
that had been left blank. The results are previous experiment, however, one of the 


shown in the following table. tions appeared in the experiment b 
and the second time four individuals wi 
CHANGES : . } 
. been unreliable the first time failed 
l 1) per cent. . 
; their scores. Had these four not had tl} 
Number of papers unchanges , 
. tunity to profit or repent the total 1 
Number of pay hanged . 


The degree of reliability is somewhat lower have been seventeen instead of thirteen 

than the previously reported study when the percentage would have risen from 

which is quite comparable to the 

LTS AS COMPARED TO RELIABILITY 34 found in this last experiment. 
SCORING In an effort to determine “wh: 

people are these” that change 

ige in score. who are not reliable when the opport 
change in score. given to score their own papers the 
Morgan Test test was used. The results are show 

accompanying table. 
Raw The foregoing data clearly show that 


score 


group of fifty-nine subjects there was a di 


tendency for the brighter ones in the g 
change their scores when given the opportu 
to do so. (It must be remembered 
were not given the opportunity to score 
own Morgan tests!) This is shown by the 
that while seven eases who changed their score, 
being 12 per cent. of the total number, were 
below the median seore, thirteen, or 22 per cent., 
approximately twice as many, were above the 
median. 
The present study seems to warrant the 
clusion that it is a characteristic trait 
least one in every four, if not one 
three, individuals to take advantage 
opportunity to present themselves in an mac 
curate manner. It is certainly a fairly conciu- 
sive indictment of the practice of seli-scor 
and further leads us to conclude tl 
sh brighter individual is more than likely 
rm oe the offender. 
175~179 Lioyp N. YEPSEN 
180—184 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
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